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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

State  Board  of  Education 

Ex-Offfce 

Gov.  Edwin  L.  Norris,  President      Albert  J.  Galen,  Att.  General 
W.  H.  Harmon,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  SEc'y. 

APPOINTED 

John  M.  Evans,  Missoula  S.  D.  L argent,  Gt.  Falls. 

C.  R.  Leonard,  Butte  H.  G.  Pickett,  Helena 

O.  W.  McConnell,  Helena  G.  T.  Paul,  Dillon 

O.  P.  Chisholm,  Bozeman  R.  P.  Ayrss,  Lswistown 

B.  F.  Hathway,  Clerk  of  tee  Board,  Helena 


BOARD  ©F  TRUSTEES 

L.  E.  Milligan,  M.  A.,  President         Chas.  Scharf,  SEC'y.,  Boulder 

Col.  G.  F.  Cowan,  Boulder 


L.  E.  Milligan,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  B.  DesRosier,    Office  Assistant 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 

P.  H.  Brown,  B.  A.  Miss  Josephine  Hayden 

Art 

Miss  Josephine  Hayden 
Librarian 
H.  E.  Thompson 
Physical  Culture 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

J.  Adams  Morris  Miss  Ethel  Cowan 

Music 

Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  History  of  Music,    Miss  Mary  McRobcrts,  Mus.  B. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Officers  and  Teachers 

T.  A.  Smith,  Director  Miss  Martha  Russell,  Teacher 

Mrs.  Grace  Perry,  Teacher       Miss  Ella  Dunaway,  Teacher 

J.  T.  Eastlick,  Boys'  Supv.       Miss  Mollie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
Miss  Clara  Kingman,  Pvelief  Attendant 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 


L.  E.  Milligan,  M.  A.,  President 


Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Engineer 
John  P.  Finerty,  Nig'htman 


Mrs.  F.  D.  Callahan,  Matron 
Mrs.  Louise  Warder,  Assistant  Matron 
A.  L.  Ward,    M.  D.,  Physician 
J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  Oculist  and  Aurist    James  Spaur,  Farmer 
J.  D.  vSutphen,  Dentist  Mrs.  Jas.  Spaur,  Dairy 

Miss  Bertha  Finclen,  Girls'  Supervisor  George  Morrison,  Teamster 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Instructors 

P.  H.  Brown,  Head  Teacher,  Carpent^    E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 
H.  E.  Thompson,  Manual  Training         Miss  Bertha  Finden,  Sewing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Broom  Making,  Basketry  and  Carpet  Weaving- 
John  Sullivan,    Piano  Tuning 


Regulations  Concerning  Admission 


The  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  is  open  to  all  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  children  of  the  state,  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21  who  are  too  deaf  or  too 
blind  to  be  educated  in  the  common 
schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphan's  home  or  a  hospital,  it  is  con- 
ducted strictly  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system  of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are 
deaf  or  blind  may  receive  an  education  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to 
that  effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Sec- 
tion 5344)  must  be  filed  with  the  President 
before  the    admission     of    such  pupils. 

Section  5344  "reads  as  follows:  —  In  all 
cases  were  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation,  the  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of 
any  relative  or  friend,  or  any  officers  of 
the  county  where  said  person  resides, 
shall  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper  sub- 
ject, make  an  order  to  that  effect,  which 
Shall  be  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
to  the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 
then  provide  the  necessary  clothing  and 
transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,    and    upon    his    rendering  his 


proper  accounts  therefor  quarter-annually, 
the  County  Commissioners  shall  allow 
and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance,  instruction 
and  school  supplies,  but  cannot  pay  trav- 
eling expenses  to  and  from  the  school  or 
for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June. 
No  extended  holiday  will  be  given  at 
Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons 
and  conditions  justifying  special  permis- 
sion. Promptness  of  attendance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  is  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  anv 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  insti- 
tution for  inability  to  receive  instruction, 
from  sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  con- 
tinued misconduct  and  disobedience 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a 
pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn 
such  pupil  cannot  change  to  another  trade 
unless  in  the  judgement  of  the  President 
the  change  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
L.  E.  Milligan, 
President, 

Boulder,  Mont. 
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Clothing 


Complete  Stock  of 
All  the  latest  styles 
in  wearing*  apparel 
for  men  and  boys. 


Shoes 


For  fit,  style  and 
wear  we  have  the 
largest  stock  of  shoes 
both  for  men  and 
women  that  can  be 
found  in  the  town. 


Groceries 


It's  no  trouble  to 
set  a  g*ood  table  at 
a  small  cost  by  buy- 
ing' at 


Graves  Mercantile  Co. 


BOULDER, 


MONTANA 


I  Post  Card  Views 

of 

Boulder 


Newspapers  and 
Magazines 

Tobacco 


.  Fresh  Candy 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Ford 


Post  Office 
News  Stand 


Boulder 


Montana 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains.  City 
Transfer  Line;  Everything 
First  Class  in  the  Livery 
Business  Passengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  sur- 
rounding towns  and 
Camps. 

Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Baskier  &  McCullough. 

Boulder,    -    -    -  Montana 


Druggist  and  Optician 
Boulder,  fftonL 
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Poelfcai  Disputations  By  ingenious  Rhapsodists. 


O.  Herford's  Mountain 

My  sense  of  sight  is  very  keen, 

My  sense  of  hearing  weak. 
One  time  I  saw  a  mountain  pass. 

But  could  not  hear  its  peak. 

—  Oliver  Her  ford. 

Why,  Ollie,  that  you  failed  in  this 

Is  not  so  very  queer, 
To  hear  its  peak  you  should,  you  know, 

Have  had  a  mountaineer. 

—Boston  Trancript. 

But  if  I  saw  a  mountain  pass 

My  eye  I'd  never  drop; 
I'd  keep  it  turned  upon  the  hight, 

And  see  the  mountain's  top. 

—Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

1  didn't  see  the  mountain  pass, 
Nor  bear  its  peak,  by  George; 

But  when  it  comes  to  storing:  stuff, 
1  saw  the  mountain  gorge! 

^Exchange. 

The  mountain,  peaked  at  this, 
Frowned  dark  while  Ollie  guyed; 

A  cloud  o'erspread  its  lofty  brow, 
And  then  the  mountain  side. 

—  Transcript . 

If  Ollie  could!not  hear  its  peak, 

Or  song  of  any  bird, 
Of  lambs,  or  cows  upon  its  slope, 

Be  sure  the  mountain  herd. 

—  1  ips  and  Tales. 

Of  all  this  junk  that's  gone  before 

We've  surely  had  enough, 
Take  it  from  me,  my  gentle  friend, 

That  mountain  was  a  bluff. 

—Balto.  Sun. 

With  peak  so  strong  it  pierced  the  cloud 

That  rested  on  its  brow, 
Why,  Ollie,  that  you  couldn't  hear 

Is  odd  indeed,  we  vow. 

While  on  its  clouded  brow  you  gazed. 

We  hope  you  didn't  sleep 
And  fail,  while  it  was  in  its  wrath, 

To  see  the  mountain  steep. 

"To  sje  a  mountain  pass  is  naught," 
Our  friend,  who  read  this  cried, 

"A  grander  sight  by  far  it  is 
To  see  a  mountain  slide." 

We've  seen  it  pass  and  gorge  and  slide, 
And  viewed  from  every  place 

Its  eer,  and  top,  so  now,  good  friends, 
Let's  leave  this  mountain  base. 


Fair  Exchange 

Ever  more  we  borrow 

Of  the  rainbow's  ray; 
Grief  can  take  tomorrow 

If  Joy  will  give  today. 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

Ever  more  we  borrow 

Of  our  neighbor's  pay; 
We  will  pay  tomorrow 

If  we  can't  today. 

—Boston  Herald. 

Ever  more  we  borrow 

What  the  jokers  say; 
Jokes  we'll  write  tomorrow 

But  we'll  clip  today. 

— Kansas  City  Star. 

Ever  more  we  borrow 

What  the  gossips  say; 
It  will  be  tomorrow 

Twice  the  size  today. 

—Kansas  Star. 

Ever  more  we  borrow 

Patience  for  the  fray, 
And  hope  they'll  do  tomorrow 

Things  not  done  today. 


Cupid's  Blindness 

If  Cupid  had  a  grain  of  sense 
He'd  surely  try  to  find  out  whether 

His  income  would  match  her  expense 
Before  he  ties  two  souls  together. 

— Baltimore  Sun. 

If  this  he  did  it  seems  to  me, 
He'd  surely  try  to  find  out  whether 
Congenial  happy  mates  they'd  be 
Before  he  ties  two  souls  together. 

And  more  than  this  too  he  should  know 
And  surely  try  to  find  out  whether 
She  can  cook  and  bake  and  sew 
Before  he  ties  two  souls  together. 

And  if  all  these  good  pains  he  took 
It  is  an  open  question  whether 
They  each  other'd  not  forsook 
Before  be  ties  their  souls  together. 

So  we  see  he's  not  so  blind 
And  does  not  try  to  find  out  whether, 
But  uses  foresight  grand  we  find 
Before  he  ties  two  souls  together. 
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Teaching  The  Adult  Blind  To  Be  Self-saspporlinci 

A  Noble  Work  In  Baltimore ,  Maryland  Sadly  Hampered  By  Lack  Of  Funds. 


The  latest  and  greatest  development  of 
the  movement  for  the  aid  of  the  adult  blind 
started  about  three  years  ago,  in  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind,  to  make  the 
adult  blind  of  the  State  self-supporting  and 
independent,  is  the  work-shop  recently 
opened  in  the  old  Union  League  budding, 
at  Fayette  and  Pa.ca  streets. 

Here  75  blind  men  of  middle  age  labor 
every  day,  coming  to  tne  institution  and 
returning  to  their  homes  without  assist- 
ance, and  receiving  sufficient  wages  to 
support  themselves.  Here  there  is  a  sales- 
room in  which  products  of  the  blind  from 
all  over  the  State  are  sold  at  regular  re- 
tail prices,  often  bringing  by  the  sales 
light  and  joy  to  many  dark  lives  Here 
brooms  are  made,  mattresses  made  and 
renovated,  furniture  repaired,  chairs  re- 
caned,  and  many  useful  occupations  car- 
ried on  by  the  blind  just  as  they  are  car- 
ried on  by  men  in  the  possession  of  all 
their  faculties.  Here  profitable  employ- 
ments are  taught  to  unskilled  blind  men 
and  women,  and  from  here  teachers  go 
forth  to  the  homes  of  the  Dlind,  instruct- 
ing them  in  useiul  and  profitable  occupa- 
tions and  rousing  them  to  a  brave  and 
hopeful  view  of  life. 

About  three  years  ago  the  directors  of 
the  Maryland  School  tor  the  Blind,  then 
on  North  avenue,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  provision  made  by  the  State  for 
its  blind  was  not  sufficiently  far-reaching. 
The  State  provided  for  the  young  blind, 
they  asserted,  but  not  tor  adults. 

When  this  view  was  set  before  the 
proper  authorities,  Governor  Warfield  ap- 
pointed a  investigating  commission.  This 
commission,  of  which  Messrs,  George  C. 
Morrison,  Waldo  Newcomer  and  George 
W.  Conner,  himself  a  blind  man,  were  the 
Baltimore  representatives,  reported  after 
a  careful  survey,  that  of  the  1,000  adult 
blind  in  Maryland  less  then  30  per  cent, 
were  self-supporting.  In  other  words  700 
men  and  women  of  the  State  were  depend- 
ent upon  charity  for  their  support.  The 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  the  only 
State  institution  of  the  kind  at  that  time, 
does  not  take  in  or  retain  pupils  of  more 
than  18  years  of  age. 

The  recommendations  of  the  report  made 
by  the  commission  were:  The  estaul  sh- 
ment  of  a  workshop  where  adult  blind 
might  be  taught  a  trade  by  means  of  which 
they  might  earn  a  living,  and  where  such 
as  had  not  sufficient  initiative  to  shift  for 
themselves  after  they  had  received  this 
education  might  be  allowed  to  wor1-  for  a 
living  wage;  a  sa1esroom  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  school,  where  the  work 
of  the  blind  of  the  State  might  be  sold, 
and  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  go  into 


the  homes  of  the  blind  and  instruct  them 
in  how  to  make  a  living. 

The  last  provision  may  need  some  expla- 
nation. It  was  recognized  that  many  of  the 
blind  of  the  State  would  be  too  far  from 
such  an  institution  as  was  proposed,  if  es- 
tablished, to  make  use  of  its  advantages, 
and  the  school  would  have  to  send  out  to 
such  cases.  The  work  of  the  visiting  teach- 
ers was,  moreover,  to  include  the  delicate 
task  of  awakeningambition  for  self-support 
in  the  minds  of  those  afflicted  ones  who 
had  so  long  been  dependent  that  they  had 
lost  all  desire  for  any  oiher  state  of  ueing. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  last  Legis- 
lature and  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was 
secured  to  last  for  two  years.  The  Legis- 
lature expressed  disapproval  of  the  last 
matter  of  visiting  teachers. 

With  this  sum  in  hand,  the  officials  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  got  to 
work.  A  separate  appropriation  from  the 
school's  own  resources  was  made,  by  which 
Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  an  experienced  worker, 
was  appointed  teacher  to  the  blind  in  the 
new  movement,  to  carry  out  the  last  speci- 
fication of  the  report,  and  a  workshop 
was  opened  on  West  Saratoga  street. 

These  accommodations  were  outgrown 
and  the  school  secured  the  present  building 
at  a  comparatively  low  figure.  'J  hough 
nominally  under  the  direction  otthe  School 
tor  the  Blind,  the  workshop  is  now  prac- 
tically its  own  boss,  and  seems  to  be  on  a 
solid  road  to  prosperity.  Mr.  John  F. 
Bledsoe,  head  of  the  parent  school,  is 
superintendent:  Mr.  George  W.  Conner  is 
manager,  and  the  board  of  directors  com- 
prises: Dr.  Arthur  G  Barrett  and  Messrs. 
J.  Walter  Oster,  John  R.  Gary,  James  T. 
O'Neill  and  Bennett  Steele,  vlessrs.  Oster 
and  Gary  represent  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  three  remaining,  the 
State. 

To  fully  pay  for,  remodel  and  equip  the 
old  Union  League  Building  to  the  work- 
shop's uses  $50,000  is  necessary.  It  is  hop- 
ed to  secure  $25,000  from  public  spirited 
individuals  and  the  rest  from  the  State. 
,  $15,000  has  already  been  piomised  from  the 
first  source. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  for  one  accustom- 
ed always  to  the  full  possession  of  Irs 
senses  to  realize  how  much  an  occupation 
means  to  a  blind  man.  "The  most  awful 
thing  about  blindness,"  said  Mr.  Sheriock, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  movement, 
last  week,  who  has  been  without  sight  for 
many  years, "is  the  feeling  that  there  is 
nothing  to  do.  A  man  must  occupy  him- 
self some  way," 

The  old  assembly  room  of  the  building, 
where  have  spoken  such  men  as  Grover 
Cleveland,   John    Sharp    Williams  and 
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"Uncle"  John  Allen,  not  to  mention  the 
lesser  lights  of  older  days,  and  which  has 
seen  many  a  rousing  political  meeting,  is 
now  the  broom  shop  of  the  new  institution. 
The  big  rose  window  at  the  end  of  the  room 
lo<3ks  down  upon  a  busy  scene  of  labor, 
indeed. 

Occupying  the  center  of  the  room  is  a 
huge  pile  of  broom  straw  placed  in  assort- 
ed sizes.  To  the  right  of  this— gazing 
down  from  the  Fayette  street  entrance — are 
two  rows  of  .broom-binding  .machines,  each 
operated  by  a  blind  man. 

The  needles  of  these  workmen  flash  in 
and  out  of  the  straw.  Brooms  grow  as  if 
by  magic  under  their  hands,  and  one  trem- 
bles to  see  how  fast  they  work  and  how 
little  heed  they  seem  to  give  to  the  danger 
of  being  wounded.  After  awhile  this  feel- 
ing leaves,  however.  One  perceives  that 
though  they  cannot  see  with  their  eyes, 
they  have  a  hundred  senses  in  their  fingers 
that  ordinary  mortals  do  not  possess. 

Close  to  the  wall  are  several  machines 
for  putting  straw  to  handles.  A  large 
handful  of  the  straw  is  taken  up  and  held 
around  a  handle.  Wire  is  wrapped  around 
it  clamped 'down  and  cut  off  by  the  ma- 
chine before  you  realize  exactly  what  is 
being  done.  Then  the  incomplete  article 
is  handed  to  the  binders. 

On  the  Paca  street  side  of  the  room  are 
shredders,  where  broom  seed  is  taken  out 
of  the  straw.  These  machines  run  at  high 
speed  and  are  dangerous  even  to  those  who 
have  sight.  They  are  operated  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  shop  and  his  assist- 
ant both  of  whom  have  good  eyes. 

The  broom  straw  and  the  handles,  which 
are  bought  by  the  carload,  are  stored  in 
the  basement.  About  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  brooms  a  month  are  made  here, 
and  And  a  ready  market  as  housekeepers 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  looking  for  the 
red  and  white  label  which  asserts  that  the 
work  has  been  done  by  the  blind. 

An  untrained  blind  man  with  average 
intelligence  can  be  taught  to  make  brooms 
in  about  eight  months. 

Upstairs,  in  the  second  story,  is  the  loom- 
room.  The  looms  are  operated  by  women. 
Old-fashioned  looms  are  used  and  sturdy 
old-fashioned  articles  are  produced.  Rugs, 
rag  carpets,  bureau  -covers,  bags  and  cen- 
terpieces are  only  a  few  of  the  things 
mad©.  An  old-fashioned  spindle  is  in  the 
room  and,  occasionally,  is  called  upon. 
The  room  is  an  instructive  exhibition  of 
how  cloth  articles  are  made  by  hand  from 
raw  material  to  finished  product. 

In  the  front  of  the  second  floor  is  the 
chair-caning,  furniture-repairing  and  mat- 
tress-making department.  All  of  this 
work  is  done  by  blind  men,  under  a  blind 
superintendent,  yet  it  is  all  as  well  done  as 
if  the  men  had  sight. 

The  chair  seats  are  fixed  in  vises  at  long 


tables.  The  men  stand  in  a  long  line, 
busily  working.  At  the  end  of  the  room 
is  a  big  pot  of  glue,  with  furniture  in 
various  dismembered  positions  near,  and 
men  wield  glue  brushes  here  in;  apparent- 
ly, a  most  reckless  fashion. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  room,  beyond  a 
partition,  are  long  tables  with  mattressess  . 
upon   them,  and  next  to  the  wall,  bins  of 
hair.    Here  mattress  work  is  done. 

In  the  third  story  is  a  piano-tuning  de- 
partment. No  pianos  are  brought  here  to 
be  tuned,  of  course,  but  men  are  instructed 
how  to  tune  them.  Various  parts  of  a 
piano  are  placed  on  tables  for  demonstra- 
tion. The  work  is  under  the  direction  of 
an  expert,  and,  it  is  asserted,  the  nice 
sense  of  hearing  possessed  by  blind  persons 
makes  them  apt  pupils  and  excellent  work- 
men. 

Probably  the  most  affecting  side  of  the 
work  of  the  institution  is  seen  in  the  duties 
of  Miss  Kelly,  the  visiting  teacher,  in  her 
rounds  to  her  pupils  outside  of  the  school. 

"We  receive  information  of  the  where- 
about of  such  and  such  an  adult  blind 
person,''  said  Miss  Kelly  last  week,  "and  I 
call  at  the  home  to  interest  him  or  her  in 
working  at  some  useful  occupation. 

"Last  year  i  found  a  blind  man  at  Bay- 
view  who  had  been  in  the  intitution  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  had  become  hopeless 
and  despondent.  1  taught  him  how  to 
make  hammocks  and  netting.  During  the 
past  year  he  has  earned  nearly  $200,  which 
is  a  very  large  sum  to  one  totally  destitute 
for  a  long  time.  Last  week  he  went  to 
New  York  with  part  his  earnings  to  visit 
his  mother,  whom  he  has  not  visited  for  13 
years. 

'There  is  an  old  man  whom  I  went  to 
See  several  weeks  ago,  who  was  a  wagon- 
smith  before  he  went  blind.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  see  for  15  years.  I  have  in- 
terested him  in  making  furniture.  We 
have  his  first  sat  of  furniture — a  set  of  doll 
furniture— here  in  the  saleroom  now,  and 
I  sold  it  several  days  ago  for  $2.  It  is  not 
very  well  made,  of  course,  but  the  man's 
work  will  improve  with  time,  and  if  you 
could  see  his  joy  in  being  able  to  use  his 
hands  once  more  you  would  feel  yourself 
rewaided  for  whatever  pains  you  had  gone 
to  in  his  behalf. 

"It  is  difficult  often  to  interest  the  people 
I  visit  They  have  been  blind  so  long  that 
they  have  become  hopeless. 
Some  of  them,  blind  from  birth,  have 
never  ever  known  what  work  is.  Yet  I 
have  never  found  a  case  where  I  could  not 
rouse  some  ambition  when  1  went  about  it 
the  right  way. 

'  It  is  difficult  often  to  find  out  the  right 
way.  I  am  at  work  on  a  case  on  the  Har- 
ford road  now — an  old  woman  who  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  occupy  herself.  She  has 
become  sunk  in  melancholy.  I  have  not 
{Continued  on  Page  13.) 
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The  Maryland  lUorkshop  for  The 
Blind 

We  commend  to  our  readers  the 
article  about,  'The  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  published 
on  pages  4,  5  and  13  on  this  issue. 
Workshops  for  the  blind  are  a  recent 
innovation,  and  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  experiment  should  in- 
terest all  who  have  a  kindly  feeling 
or  sympathy  for  those  who  live  in 
darkness. 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  the 
workshop,  having  visited  it  last 
August,  and  is  proud  to  number 
among  his  friends  Mr.  George  W. 
Connor,  the  manager.  He  has  had 
the  pleasure  also  of  meeting  Miss 
Virginia  Kelley,  the  visiting  teacher 
upon  several  occasions, 

Though  the  work  has  been  started 
for  several  years,  yet  it  has  been 
greatly  retarded  by  hampered  quar- 
ters in  undesireable  locations.  The 
building  now  occupied  contains 
ample  room  for  the  various  industries 
carried  on  therein.    Its  location  too, 


being  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shopping  district,  facilitates  the 
disposal  of  its  products. 

The  manager,  Mr.  George  W. 
Connor,  before  taking  up  his  present 
position,  was  for  nearly  thirty  years 
a  teacher  in  the  literary  and  in- 
dustrial departments  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  Colored  Blind  and 
Deaf.  During  his  tutorship  in 
the  school,  Mr.  Connor  attended  to 
all  the  business  connected  with  the 
chair-caning  an'd  mattress-making 
departments.  This  was  considerable, 
as  the  school  at  that  time  caned 
hundreds  of  chairs  annually,  and 
made  and  renovated  great  numbers 
of  mattresses. 

Though  his  duties  were  numerous, 
Mr.  Connor  found  time  to  complete 
by  correspondence  a  course  with  one 
of  the  western  colleges  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 
This  was  a  difficult  task  for  any 
blind  man,  but  especially  so  for  one 
as  busy  as  Mr.  Connor.  Many  of 
the  studies  required  by  the  cur- 
riculum were  not  obtainable  in  em- 
bossed books,  so  a  great  portion  of 
the  work  had  to  be  done  through 
means  of  a  reader.  But  he  tugged 
incessantly  and  every  spare  moment- 
was  devoted  to  the  studies  required 
by  the  college.  After  fifteen  years 
of  as  constant  application  as  the 
duties  of  his  position  would  allow, 
success  crowned  his  efforts  and  he 
was  awarded  a  diploma.  Now  sure- 
ly with  a  man  of  such  perseverance 
at  the  head  of  the  workshop  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  its  not  succeeding. 

His  assistants  too  are  very  capable 
and  loyal.  Miss  Virginia  Kelley,  the 
visiting  teacher,  has  done  a  great 
work.  The  workshop  had  a  hard 
time  to  get  started.  The  movement 
was  fostered  by  ex-Governor  War- 
field,  and  he  did  what  he  could  to 
promote  its  welfare.  When  his  term 
expired,  and  the  new  incumbent,  Mr. 
Crouthers  took  his  place,  he  wanted 
some  political  plums  with  which  to 
reward  his  constitutents.  He  at  once 
seized  upon  the  ten  thousand  dollar 
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appropriation  for  the  workshop,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  appointing-  a 
bookkeeper  at  a  salary  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

Ridiculous  indeed  was  the  idea,  for 
the  shop  in  its  then  small  quarters, 
could  hardly  hope  to  do  that  much 
business.  It  was  truly  a  very  poor 
principle  to  pay  one  employe  a  salary 
exceeding-' the  proceeds  of  the  entire 
business. 

Miss  Keller7  learned  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's plan  and  called  to  see  him. 
She  told  him  that  she  would  be  will- 
ing to  keep  the  books  for  the  institut- 
ion without  any  addition  to  ber  salary. 
The  Governor  could  offer  no  objection 
to  her  beneficent  proposal,  and  so  the 
workshop  was  saved  the  expense  of 
paying  its  bookkeeper  a  four  thousand 
dollar  salary. 

When  an  institution  has  two  such 
persons  as  Mr.  Connor  and  Miss 
Kelley  in  its  employ,  nothing  but 
success  can  be  prophesied. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about 
establishing  a  workshop  for  the  blind 
in  Montana,  but  nothing-  definite  has 
ever  been  done.  As  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  plan,  those  interested  in  the 
movement,  may  judge  from  the 
article  referred  to. 


Coming  Entertainment 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  the 
19th,  the  following  program  of 
vaudeville  sketches  will  be  rendered 
in  the  chapel  at  8:00,  by  the  pupils 
of  the  blind  and  deaf  departments. 
The  public  is  cordially  invited. 

1.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

2.  Bachelor's  Reverie. 

3.  An  April  Fool  Dream. 

4.  The  First  Settler's  Story. 

5.  Bobby  Shaftoe. 

6.  Shadowgraphs. 


Washington's  Birthday 

Washington's  Brithday  was  a  day 
of  relaxation,  there  being  no  school 
or  shop  work  or  evening  study.  The 
morning  was  spent  quietly  in  pursuits 
that  each  one  found  most  agreeable. 

In  the  afternoon  an  athletic  meet 
for  the  blind  was  held  in  accordance 


with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
National  Athletic  Association  for  the 
Blind.  On  account  of  limited  appara- 
tus, we  were  unable  to  carry  out  all 
the  scheduled  events.  The  contest 
however  that  did  not  require  the  use 
of  any  complicated  gymnastic  para- 
phernalia were  run  off  with  fairly 
good  record,  considering  the  amount 
of  time  the  participants  had  devoted 
to  practice. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 

High  Kick  Height 
1st.  Alvin  Shipton  6  feet,  9  inches 

2  1.  Charles  Bryan  6  feet,  6  inches 

3d.  Melvin  Bouck  6  feet,  5  inches 

Chinning  Pull-Ups 
1st.  Charles  Bryan  10 
2d.  Will  Saltzraati  6 
Standing  Hop,  Step,  Distance 

and  Jump 
1st.  Charles  Bryan       21  feet,  5  inches 
2d.  Will  Saltzraan       21  feet,  1  inch 
Standing  Broad  Jump  Distance 
1st.  Will  Saltzman      7  feet,  10  inches 
2d.  Charles  Bryan       7  feet,  5  inches 
3d.  Alvin  Shipton       7  feet,  3. inches 

After  the  contests,  two  games  of 
basket  ball  were  played.  One  be- 
tween the  deaf  boys  and  young  men 
from  town,  and  the  other  between  the 
lady  teacher  sand  officers  and  the  deaf 
girls.  The  first  resulted  in  a  score 
of  40  to  5  in  favor  of  the  school  team. 

The  second  was  won  by  the  pupils 
with  a  score  of  13   to    12.    Below  is 
given  the  line  up  of  each  team. 
School  for  Deaf  Positions  Town  Boys 
Low  Center  Murphy 

Morrison  Right  Forward  Street 

Jenkins  Right  Guard  Wallin 

Day  Left  Forward  Trescott 

Anderson  Left  Guard  Mitchell 

Deaf  Girls  Positions     Lady  Teach- 
ers and  Officers 

Tiller  Center  Cowan 

Pointer  Right  Forward        Hay  den 

Spaur  Right  Guard     Mrs.  Kemp 

Mokko  Left  Forward  McRoberts 

McMurdo      '  Left  Guard  Finden 

In  the  evening  a  program  dance 
was  held.  The  music  was  furnished 
by  Frank  Erricson  at  the  piano,  and 
Eva  Webster  with  her  violin. 

Refreshments  of  apples,  oranges 
and  candy  were  served, 
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Progress,  Helpful  Land. 

March  1,  1910. 
My  dear  Boys  and  Girls :- 

Do  you  know  that  many  boys  and 
girls  cheat  themselves?  No,  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  cheat  others.  I  mean 
that  they  cheat  themselves.*  They 
think  that  they  are  cheating  others, 
but  they  are  not. 

They  think  it  is  very  smart  if  they 
can  g-et  out  of  a  lesson.  It  they  can 
fool  their  teacher  they  are  delighted. 
They  feel  that  they  are  very  wise, 
but  indeed,  my  dear  triends,  they 
are  very  foolish. 

Your  teacher  has  learned  all  the 
lessons.  She  does  not  go  over  them 
again  to  learn  them  for  herself.  She 
has  gone  over  them  all  and  under- 
stands them.  Now  she  is  trying  to 
help  you,  just  as  her  teacher  used  to 
help  her.  She  knows  all  the  rough 
places  and  how  to  get  over  them. 


Remember,  when 


think 


ji  IVKM  JiiVl.tS.tiJK,    WlltJll     3'OU     U11I1K.  ^ 

J  you  are  cheating  your  teacher,  i\, 

|  you  are  not.    You  are  cheat 

\  ing-  yourself. 


She  is  like  a  guide  that  takes  vou 
through  the  forest.  He  knows  the 
best  way  and  is  glad  to  show  it  to 
you.  .  He  knows  trie  rough  places 
and  helpb  you  over  them.  You  would 
not  try  to  cheat  your  guide.  It  would 
be  very  foolish  not  to  go  the  way  he 
showed  you.  You  would  get  lost 
among-  the  trees,  and  would  have  a 
hard  time  getting  alon^ . 

You  trust  your  guide  because  he 
knows  the  right  way.  Now  you  must 
trust  your  teacher,  because  she  knows 
the  way  out  of  the  forest  of  ignorance. 
You  always  do  what  your  guide  tells 
you,  because  he  knows  the  best  way. 
Now  you  should  always  do  what 
your  teacher  tells  you,  because  she 
knows  what  is  best  for  you. 


I  once  knew  a  boy,  who  always 
boasted,  because  he  cheated  his 
teacher.  He  would  not  do  what  she 
told  him. .  He  always  got  poor  marks 
and  was  at  the  foot  of  his  class.  In 
examination  he  never  passed. 

After  he  finished  school,  he  tried 
to  get  a  job.  He  could  not  clerk  in 
a  store.,  because  he  could  not  multiply 
and  add  well.  You  see  he  had  cheat- 
ed in  arithmetic.  He  could  not  keep 
books,  because  he  could  not  write 
well.  He  had  cheated  in  penman- 
ship. He  could  not  teach  because  he 
did  not  know  the  lessons  he  had  gone 
over.  He  had  cheated  in  all  of  them. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  great  man.  He 
tried  to  learn  to  be  a  doctor,  or  a 
lawyer  or  a  dentist,  but  he  could  not 
pass  the  college  examinations. 

At  last  there  was  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do,  but  to  work  on  a  farm. 
One  day. the  farmer  told  him  to  pick 
some  apples.  He  did  not  do  it,  but 
lay  down  under  the  tree  and  went  to 
sleep.  He  tried  to  cheat  the  farmer 
too.  The  farmer  found  it  out,  and 
would  not  give  him  any  more  work. 
He  was  not  patient  with  him  like  his 
teacher  used  to  be. 

Now  whom  did  he  cheat?  His 
teacher  or  himself?  Certainly  not 
his  teacher,  for  she  became  principal 
of  the  school,  while  he  became  a 
loafer. 

Hoping-  that  my  boys  -and  girls 
will  learn  a  lesson  from  this,  aud  do 
the  best  they  can  in  school,  I  remain, 
Your  ever  willing-  helper, 

Try  Try  Again. 


Some  of  the  pupils  must  have 
visited  a  frog--pond  and  brought 
away  some  of  its  occupants,  for 
several  have  been  heard  croaking-. 
They  have  adopted  a  newr  style  of 
red  flannel  stocks  too.    Wonder  why? 


Get  right  with  man  and  you  are 
right  with  God — Hubbard. 
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Local  Deitfs. 

Written  by  the  pupils. 

Leonard  Cady's  father  came  to  see 
him  the  first  week  of  February. 

John  Anderson  made  a  new  bench 
for  Mr.  McKinnon. 

Julia  Cole  is  a  great  reader.  She  has 
averag'ed  two  books  a  week  since  fall. 

Earl  Twiss  made  a  high-kick  re- 
gister for  the   gymnasium  recently. 

The  ice-house  was  moved  from  its 
old  site  "to  a  better  location  near  the 
stable. 

Not  long-  ago  George  Drinville  was 
made  happy  by  receiving  a  package 
from  home. 

Henry  Patrick  and  McKinley 
Simms  are  making  a  wand-stand  for 
the  gymnasium. 

Frank  Bright  and  Thys  Ferwerda 
received  pretty  post-cards  from  their 
parents  on  Feb.  15th. 

Mabel  Miles,  Edmund  Chass  and 
Rosetta  Nelson  get  a  hundred  in  Lip 
Reading-  almost  everyday. 

Carl  Molin,  Richard  Jackson  and 
Rufus  Eden  have  been  making  pict- 
ure frames  in  the  sloyd  room. 

Louis  Da}-  found  carrying  the  mail 
quite  a  cold  job,  when  the  thermomet- 
er registered  thirty-two  below  zero. 

Blanche  Spaur,  Glenn  Preston,  and 
Louis  Knopf  have  taken  great  pains 
with  the  designs  for  their  history 
covers. 

A  short  time  ago  Arva  Tiller  rec- 
eived a  packag-e  from  home  contain- 
ing- a  new  blue  skirt  and  waist.  The 
first  Sunday  she  donned  them,  every- 
one rubbernecked  at  her. 

Kate  Pointer  spent  a  week  at 
home  in  Clyde  Park  the  first  part  of 
the  month.  She  visited  Janette  Mc- 
Murdo's  parents  and  brought  Janette 
some  things  from  home. 

Lee  Goodman  received  a  letter 
from  his  brother  recently,  saying* 
that  his  father  had  purchased  a  new 
threshing  machine.  Lee  will  help 
his  father  to  thresh  grain  next 
summer. 


John  Daniels  is  learning:  to  write 
better  since  Mr.  Millig-an  told  him 
that  he  wrote  like  a  ten-year  old 
boy.  He  has  a  penmanship  book 
and  can  be  seen  writing  in  it  every 


evening-  after  study. 


The  3,  It  Toole  Literary  Society. 

The  J.  K.Toole  Literary  Society 
held  its  regular  meeting-  at  7:30  p. 
m.  on  Feb.  26th.  The  roll  was  call- 
ed and  two  members  were  absent. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting- were 
read  and  approved. 

The  following  program  was  render- 
ed: Story,  Glenn  Preston;  declama- 
tion, Janette  McMurdo;  declamation, 
Arthur  O'Donnell;  story,  Louie  Day. 
A  dialogue  was  also  scheduled,  but 
one  of  the  participants  was  absent 
and  so  it  was  postponed  till  next 
meeting*.  There  being  no  further 
business,  the  society  adjourned  until 
March  12th. 

John  Daniels,  Sec'y. 


Mr.  Philip  H.  Brown,  once  a  valu- 
ed teacher  here  but  now  connected 
with  the  growing,  hustling-  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
writes  the  editor  a  long  interesting- 
letter,  giving-  an  account  of  the 
valuable  object  lesson  he  and  his  car- 
penter boys  have  had  the  past  few 
months  in  erecting-  an  up-to-date 
dairy  barn,  34  by  84  feet,  capable  of 
housing  thirty  cows.  The  boys  did 
all  the  rock  foundation  work  and  the 
cement  flooring  and  wainscot  plaster- 
ing, besides  putting  up  the  James 
Sanitary  steel  stalls.  The  barn  cost 
the  school  $3500  but  this  price  would 
had  been  double  or  treble  if  it  had 
been  let  out  to  contractors.  Mr. 
Brown  and  his  boys  had  previously 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  big-  steel 
water  tank  which  the  school  now  has. 
This  heavy  work  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  of  the  Montana  School  speaks 
well  for  them  and  will  be  of  benefit 
to  them  when  they  step  out  of  school. 

— Pelican  (La.) 
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M  .Appreciation 


Piatt  &  Heath  Co., 
Helena,  Mont. 
February  21st,  1910. 

Hon.  L.  E.  Milligan, 

Boulder,  Montana, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Milligan :- 

The  mail  has  brought  me  a  Wash- 
ington birthday  card,  the  writing  on 
which  I  cannot  read,  but  the  hatchet 
thereon,  or  more  properly  therein,  is 
so  perfect  and  clear  that  anyone 
would  know  the  card  was  a  greeting 
in  commemoration  of  the  natal  day 
of  the  Truthful  George. 

Will  you  convey  to  the  writer  my 
appreciation  of  the  kindly  thought 
which  included  me  in  this  unique  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment  of  the  day? 

This  postal  from  the  inner  light  of 
blindness   touches   me    deeply  and 
makes  me  feel  that  the  mind  behind 
the  curtained   eyes    has   the  same 
vision  of  the  essential  things  of  our 
common  life  as  the  mind   that  looks 
upon  that  life  through  eyes  untouch- 
ed by  the   finger   of   darkness.  It 
makes  me  think  that  perhaps  in  the 
undisturbed  light  behind  the  curtain, 
the  great  ideas,  including  patriotism 
and  the  love  of  our  country's  tradi- 
tions, are  more  clearly  defined  and 
more  truly  appreciated    than  in  the 
mingled  lights  which  come  through 
the  normal  eye.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
I  salute  the  sentiment  that  prompied 
the  postal  and  join    in  the  sender's 
evident  interest  in  the   traditions  of 
our  country-the  country  that  does  so 
much  to  broaden  the   vision    of  its 
children  who  can  see  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  its    children  whose  vision 
sees  only  the  light   that   floods  the 
wide  plains  of   thought    and  which 
seems  to  me  must  be  the  same  light 
which   illumines   that   land  where 
there  is  no  night.    I  ask  that  it  may 
be  my  good  firtune  to  do  as  much  in 
honor  and  service   of   the   land  of 
Washington  as  I  am  sure  this  postal 


indicates  will  be  done  by  the  strong 
cheerful  souls  that  send  such  greet- 
ings out  from  where  they  are  so 
patiently  and  bravely  preparing  them- 
selves to  take  their  honorable  part 
in  upbuilding  and  maintaining  the 
nation  which  George  Washington  was 
so  largely  instrumental  in  founding. 

In  the  hope  of  soon  personally 
meeting  the  faculty  and  students  at 
Boulder,  I  greet  you  m  the  spirit  of 
the  day  and  wish  you  great  success. 

Very  trulv  yours, 
H.  G.  Pickett. 


R  Splendid  Opportunity 

We  have  just  received  a  catalogue 
of  braille  books  ready  for  circulation 
by  the  library  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  school,  until  Mr.  Allen  became 
its  superintendent,  printed  all  of  its 
books  in  line-type;  but  Mr.  Allen  has 
replaced  all  the  line-type  apparatus 
with  braille  machinery. 

We  think  this  a  very  wise  step,  as" 
practically  all  the  blind  can  learn  to 
read  braille,  whereas  but  a  small 
proportion  ever  learn  to  read  line- 
type  readily. 

Mr.  Allen's  catalogue  shows  that 
he  has  selected  excellent  books  to  be 
put  into  braille.  The  list  covers  a 
wide  range  ot  literature  and  is  espe- 
cially strong  on  the  subjects  of 
American  'fiction  and  history.  We 
hope  all  the  readers  of  braille  in  our 
state  will  embrace  this  splendid 
opportunity  to  read  the  very  best 
standard  works. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
the  work  of  such  institutions  which 
circulate  these  books  free  of  all 
charge  to  their  patrons.  By  Con- 
gressional enactment  all  books  tor 
the  blind  are  transmitted  through 
the  mails  without  postage  All 
persons  wishing  to  use  the  books 
should  address  the  librarian  of  the 
institution. 
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Local  Deios 

Reported  by  Eva  Webster. 

Edna  Wood  has  become  quite  an 
admirer  of  McDowell.  Everyday  she 
delights  us  with  her  rendition  of 
'  'The  Hungarian." 

Sophia  Oppel,  May  Roobol,  Darrell 
•  Roobol  and  Sam  Shafer  spent  part  of 
Washington's  Birthday  reading  Peter 
Newell 's  Hole  Book. 

Mrs.   Mary  E.   Lewis     and  son 

Francis,  of  Eureka,  Utah,  aunt  and 

cousin  of  Dan  Shea  spent  the  day 
with  us  about  a  month  ago. 

We  are  glad  that  the  debating 
team  of  the  Boulder  High  School  is 
making  such  a  good  record.  On  the 
night  of  Feb.  18th,  it  defeated  a 
picked  team  of  the  Helena  High 
School  pupils.  The  debate  took 
place  in  Helena  which  fact  doubles 
the  honor. 

All  the  children  of  our  department 
attended  the  Lincoln's  Birthday  en- 
tertainment given  by  the  children  of 
Mr.  Smith's  department.  A  num- 
ber of  patriotic  songs  were  rendered 
and  several  recitations  bearing  on 
Lincoln's  life  and  work  were  deliver- 
ed. The  program  showed  very 
careful  and  patient  work  in  prepara- 
tion. 

The  boys  of  our  department  have 
been  quite  industrious  this  year  weav- 
ing hammocks.  Charles  Bryan  has 
woven  six  and  Melvin  Bouck  and 
Alvin  Shipton  have  each  turned  out 
four.  Will  Saltzman  has  now  master- 
ed the  knot  and  will  soon  finish  his 
first  one.  Some  of  the  hammocks 
have  a  patriotic  appearance,  being 
made  of  red,  white  and  blue  cord. 

Our  department  did  not  give  a 
Lincoln  program  but  in  conjunction 
with  the  deaf  department  gave  an 
open  ball  in  the  gymnasium  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  7th.  Eva  Webster, 
Frank  Erricson,  and  Melvin  Bouck 
with  violin,  piano,  and  cornet  res- 
pectively    furnished     the  irmsic. 


After  the  dance  refreshments  were 
served  in  the  dinning-room.  Many 
persons  from  town  attended.  As  the 
dancing  and  supper  kept  us  up 
quite  late  we  had  no  school  the  fol- 
lowing day. 


The  Ciceronian  Society. 

The  Ciceronian  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  Feb.  5,  1910.  The 
roll  was  called  and  all  were  present. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  stood  approved.  The 
program  was  postponed  and  the 
semi-annual  election  officers  was 
held.  The  balloting  was  quite  spirit- 
ed, continuing  until  after  nine. 
Two  ties  occurred  necessitating  a 
second  ballot  in  each  case.  The 
offices  elected  for  the  second  semest- 
er are  as  follows:  President,  Viola 
Martin;  vice  president,  William 
Saltzman;  secretary,  Loree  Koozer; 
treasurer,  Chas.  Bryan.  After  the 
election  of  officers  the  society  ad- 
journed until  Feb.  19,  1910. 

Loree  Koozer,  Sec'y. 


The  Ciceronian  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  Feb.  19,  1910.  The 
roll  was  called  and  all  were  present — 
most  of  them  responding  with  good 
quotations.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and 
stood  approved.  .  The  program  was 
as  follows:  —  "I  wish  I  had  a  girl," 
Orchestra;  recitation,  Chas.  Bryan; 
vocal  solo,  Marguerite  Carney;  reci- 
tation, Loree  Koozer;  piano  solo, 
Melv.n  Bouck;  vocal  solo,  Viola 
Mar  in;  piano  solo,  Frank  Erricson; 
recitation,  Dan  Shea;  piano  solo, 
Cornelia  RooDol;  recitation,  William" 
Saltzman;  violin  solo,  Eva  Webster; 
''Sweet  and  low,"  Chorus.  After 
the  rendition  of  the  program,  Lewis 
•Jenkins  was  admitted  into  full  mem- 
bership. The  program  for  the  next 
meeting  was  then  read.  The  society 
adjourned  about  nine  thirty  until 
March  5,  1910. 

Loree  Koozer.  Sec'y. 
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The  Handicap  of  Ignorance 

What  a  pity  that  we   can't  absorb 
information  a  la  liver  pad,  or  the 
porous  plaster,    then,    some  of  us 
overly  busy  folks  could  keep  all  our 
irons  hot  and  still  grow  wise!  We 
are  seriously  contemplating  turning 
hermit,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  con- 
fronted daily  with  the  spectacle  of 
our  own  ignorance.    But  how  _  this 
ignorance  hampers  us!    How  pitiful 
it  is  to  realize    that    "if  we  only 
knew,"   we  could  make  something 
out  of  ourselves  in  the  vague  ideas 
which    flit    like    so    many  sirens 
through  troubled  brains!    Dimly  out 
lined  before  us,  there   lies  a  mighty 
work  we  might  do,  if  we  only  had 
the  necessary  knowledge,  but  neither 
time  nor  savants  seem  ready  to  help 
us  to  that  knowledge.    How  tantaliz- 
ing it  all  is,   and  how  bitterly  we 
realize  the  depth  of  our  own  igno- 
rance!   While  we    know  we  don't 
know,  we  put  ourselves  in  _  a  recep- 
tive mood,   and  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
know    sometime.    It  is  only  igno- 
rance which  doesn't  know  its  igno- 
'  ranee  that  is  so  firmly  intrenched 
behind  a  wall  of  conceit  that  all  the 
batteries  of  learning  can  never  sub- 
due it.    It  is  vastly  better  for  our 
own  health,  and  the  health  of  the 
community  to  be  an  ignoramus  and 
know  it  than  to  be  a  ignoramus  and 
fancv  oneself  a  sage.    We  have  a 
decided  fellow  feeling  for  the  igno- 
ramus   who    trembles    under  the 
weight  of  his  own  ignorance.  We 
feel  like  clasping  hands  with  him 
and  staggering  along  beside  him  in 
that    dire     companionship  which 
misery  loves.    If  it  should  be  our 
good  fortune  to  slip  inside  the  jasper 
gates  of  the    New    Jerusalem,  we 
shall  ask  St.  Peter  the  way  to  a  corn- 
er in  the  library,  and,  there  we  shall 
hope  we  may  find    the  heaven  of 
knowledge  which  weakness   of  the 
flesh  and  malign    conditions  have 
denied  us  here. 


Local  Iki^s 

Reported  by  Miss  Russell. 

Mrs.  Frey  called  on  Jan.  17th  to  see 
Lawrence  and  was  pleased  to  see 
him  looking  so  well,  and  happy. 

Mr.  Hillman,  a  friend  of  Gethel's 
father's,  called  to  see  her  as  he  went 
thru  Boulder,  Jan.  29th. 

The  day  following  Mr.  Whiteomb 
stopped  off  to  see  Erne  Mae. 

May  Roth  entered  school  Jan.  31st. 
May  is  an  active  girl,  and  we  hope 
will  make  a  good  pupil .  Mrs .  Kramer , 
the  County  Superintendent,  of  Galla- 
tin Co.  brought  her.  Miss  Kramer 
visited  the  school  and  was  much 
interested  in  the  work. 

Herbert,   and  Arthur  Englestad, 
who  are  just  learning  to  dance,  do 
quite  well.    They  can  dance  the  two 
step.    Gethel,  Mary  and  Erne  Mae  are  ' 
the  best  beginners  among  the  giris. 

Walter  Mitchell  spent  the  week 
Mrs.  Spaur  was  away  with  us,  and 
he  enjoyed  it  very  much.  He  also 
came  over  Friday  evening  Feb.  11th; 
and  took  part  in  the  Lincoln  program. 

Maud  received  two  new  school 
dresses  two  aprons,  and  several  other 
things  from  home  this  month.  She 
needed  them  bad  as  she  has  grown 
so  that  her  others  clothes  were  too 
small. 

Dorthea  returned  to  school  Jan.23 
rd.  She  had  been  in  the  Helen^ 
public  schools,  but  was  glad  to  return 
to  the  institution.  Her  hair  has 
grown  long,  and  she  wears  it  fastened 
back  but  otherwise  she  is  about  the 
same. 

As  Lincoln's  birthday  came  on 
Saturday  this  year,  we  had  a  holiday 
the  day  after  the  dance,  Tuseday 
Feb.  8th.  It  came  as  a  surprise, 
and  was  fully  enjoyed  by  all. 

Mr.  Cady  called  Feb.  13th  on 
Lester,  and  brought  him  some  candy 
from  home.    Lester  divided  it  with 
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his  class-mates. 

Friday  evening-,  Feb.  11th,  the 
Training-  School  observed  Lincoln's 
Birthday  with  a  short  program  in  the 
dining-  room.  The  pupils  did  very 
well  considering-  the  length  of  time 
they  had  practiced. 

The  following-  program  was 
given :  — 

Song — Lincoln....;  School. 

Reading  Miss  Russell. 

Song— The  Flag  Dorothea  Holliday. 

Reading  .  Mrs.  Perry. 

Song— Our  Flag  Nina  Tadlock. 

Recitation — Our  Lincoln  ... Walter  Mitchell. 

Lincoln  Acrostic  Seven  boys. 

Crowning  Lincoln  Four  boys. 

(  Harry  Ahrens. 

Song— Freedom's  Flag  <  . 

[  Fred  Cole. 

Books  of  Lincoln  Three  boys. 

Song — There  are  Many  Flags   Schodl. 

Tribute  to  Lincoln  Mr.  Eastlick. 

Song— Our  Flag  School. 

Recitation  Nina  Tadlock. 

Song— We'll  Stand  by  Uncle  Sam. .School. 

Recitation   -  Fred  Cole. 

Closing  Song—  My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee 
  School. 

The  boys  finished  their  minature 
log  cabin  by  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and 
had  it  on  a  table  that  evening  in  the 
dining  room.  It  was  very  nicely 
made,  and  quite  realistic. 

Mr.  Martin  Olson,  of  Missoula, 
brought  his  son,  Gordon  to  school 
Feb.  17th.  Gordon  entered  the 
advanced  class. 

Alfred  Picken  received  the  largest 
valentine  this  year.  It  is  almost  as 
large  as  the  recepient,  and  had  to 
come  by  express. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
struck  the  proper  chord  in  her  yet,  but 
hope  in  time  to  do  so.  She  does  not  care 
to  work,  she  does  not  care  to  occupy  her 
mind — she  does  not  care  for  anything. 
She  would  rather  die  than  live,  and  this  is 
the  viewpoint  of  many  blind  people  today. 

"I  once  had  a  very  difficult  case,  similar 
to  the  one  on  the  Harford  road.  An  old 
woman,  blind  for  many  years,  refused  to 
try  to  learn  any  occupation.  At  last  I 
asked  her  if  she  would  not  like  to  knit  a 
pair  of  horse  reins  for  her  little  grandson. 
She  brightened  instantly. 

"  'Do  you  think  I  could  do  it?'  she  asked 
eagerly. 


"Certainly,'  I  replied,  and  showed  her 
how  to  hold  the  knitting  needles.  She 
learned  rapidly.  She  made  the  reins,  and 
now  is  one  of  our  steadiest  workers  and 
bjst  contributors.  This  pair  of  baby  socks 
(taking  a  pair  from  the  showcase)  was 
made  by  her. 

"After  I  have  taught  my  pupils  I  leave 
them  to  themselves,  only  calling  about 
once  every  four  months  to  see  how  they 
are  getting  along.  1  have  about  50  pupils 
now  that  1  call  upon  once  a  week. 

"Undergraduates,  you  mean?', 

"Yes,"  with  a  smile  "undergraduates." 

One  of  the  difficulties  the  workshop  la- 
bors under  now  is  competition  with  the 
machine-made  goods  in  department  stores. 
The  workshop,  in  its  resolution  to  be  quite 
independent,  charges  just  what  the  depart- 
ment store  charges  for  articles,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  painstaking 
handwork  that  goes  into  its  goods.  A 
blind  person  can  only  work  about  half  as 
fast  as  one  with  eyes  and  not  nearly  so 
fast,  of  course,  as  a  machine.  This  factor 
is  distinctly  against  the  workshop. 

The  salesroom  contains  Indian  basketry, 
reed  work,  willowwork,  Swedish  weaving, 
knitted  and  crochet  goods,  sacks,  bedroom 
slippers,  sweaters,  mats,  baby  socks,  baby 
caps,  laces,  dollies,  hammocks,  nets, 
brooms,  aprons,  towels  and  other  things. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  workshop  has 
lately  taken  to  raising  bees,  and  his  honey 
is  on  sale. 

The  aim  of  the  managers  of  the  work- 
shop is  to  extend  their  work  to  all  parts 
ot  the  State  by  means  of  branch  stations 
and  a  large  force  of  visiting  teachers.  The 
number  of  blind  it  reaches  now  is  125, 
counting  the  75  in  the  shop  and  the  50 
being  instructed  by  Miss  Kelly.  This 
leaves  a  large  number  to  be  reached.  The 
work  is  at  present  confined  chiefly  to 
Baltimore  and  vicinity .— Baltimore  Sun. 


Her  Valentine 

Teacher,  (Pointing  to  her  heart) — 
What  do  you  call  this? 

Second  grade  pupil. — That  is  your 
valentine. 


Her  Advice 

Consoling  Friend.— Will  Rev.  Mr. 
Mann  preach  your  husband's  funeral? 

Widow. — No,  if  I'd  get  him  my 
husband  would  get  up  out  of  his 
coffin. 

Consoling  Friend. — Then  I'd  sure 
o-et  him. 


The  Buonfe  Story 

A  family  of  Bunnies  lived 
under  a  stump, 

They  were  merry  and 
frisky,  and  playful  and  plump. 

All  the  evening  they  danced 
by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

And  begged  Mrs.  Bunnieto 
get  dinner  soon. 

Mrs.  Bunnie  brought  on- 
ions, and  peas  in  the  shell, 

Where  the  tenderest  rad- 
ishes grew  she  knew  well, 

With  a  carrot  or  two  on  a 
cabbage  leaf  plate, 

And  the  young  Bunnies 
chattered,  and  oh,  how  they 
ate! 

They  had  napkins  of  lettuce 
leaves  tucked  snugly  in, 

They  covered  them  up  from 
their  toes  to  their  chin 

They  nibbled  the  good 
things,  and  wondrous  to  state, 

They  also  devoured  their 
napkins  and  plate! 

Said  good   Mrs.  Bunnie, 

"Housekeeping  I  find, 

Is  a  thing  I  can  truthfully 

say  I  don't  mind, 

For  my  work  is  so  light  and 

my  dishes  so  few, 

With  no  napkins  to  wash 

and  no    dishes     to  do." 

— Youth's  Companion. 


.  March 

This  is  March. 
It  is  not  dark  now  when  we 
eat  breakfast. 


The  days  are  growing  long- 
er. 

It  is  light  when  we  eat 
supper. 

The  nights  are  shorter. 

The  blue  birds  come  back 
from  the  South  in  March. 

Have  you  seen  a  blue  bird 
yet? 

The  pussy-willows  will  come 
out  to  get  the  sunshine  soon. 

Will  you  be  glad  when  the 
snow  and  ice  is  all  gone? 


The  Lost  Ring 

A  girl  had  a  ring. 

It  was  a  pretty  gold  ring. 

She  went  out-of-doors  and 
played  in  the  yard. 

She  lost  her  ring  in  the  grass . 

She  looked  for  it,  but  did 
not  find  it. 

She  was  sorry. 

She  cried. 

Who  had  a  ring? 
What  sort  of  ring  was  it? 
Where  did  the  girl  go? 
What  did  she  do? 
Did  she  lose  her  ring? 
Did  she  find  it? 
Was  she  sorry? 
Did  she  cry? 


Frank  and  the  Wind 

Frank  went  to  walk. 
The  wind  blew  very  hard. 
It  blew  off  Frank's  hat. 
His  hat  rolled   along  the 
ground  very  fast. 
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Frank  chased  it. 
By  and  by  he  caught  it. 
He  held  it  on  his  head  very 
tight. 

He  said,  "Mr.  Wind,  you 
cannot  blow  my  hat  off 
again." 


What  Pussy  Said 

Bessie  with  her  kitten 
Sitting  on  her  knee. 
"Pussy,  dear,    now  won't 
you 

Try  to  talk  to  me? 
Yes,  you  pretty  darling, 
I  am  sure  you  could 
Say  a  little  something 
If  yon  only  would, 
Now,  I'll  ask  a  question, 
Answer,  Pussy — do! 
Whom  do  you  love  the  very 
best?" 

And  Pussy  said,  "M-you." 
— Sel. 


Tramp 

Tramp  was  a  little  black 
and  white  dog.  He  w7as  usual- 
ly a  very  good  little  dog,  but 
he  had  one  bad  fault.  He 
liked  to  chase  the  chickens. 
His  mistress  scolded  him 
many  times  fordoing  this,  but 
he  would  not  stop. 

Every  day  he  would  slip 
awa}^  to  the  barnyard  and 
frighten  the  poor  chickens  by 
barking  at  them.  He  then 
would  chase  them  around 
and  around  the  yard. 

One  day  he  tried  to   chase  ' 
an   old   rooster,      but  the 
rooster  was  not  afraid.  He 
would  not  run.    Instead  he 


was  very  brave,  and  fought 
Tramp.  The  rooster  pecked 
Tramp  until  he  howled  with 
pain.  Tramp  ran  away.  He 
did  not  chase  the  chickens 
again.  He  was  cured  of  his 
bad  fault. 


Be  Good 

There  are  many  ways  small 

boys  can  help, 

But  it  must  be  understood, 
That  the  very  best  way 

small  boys  can  help 

Is  just  by  being  good. — Sel. 
■  •  

Questions 

Who  has  a  new  knife? 
Who  has  red  hair? 
Who  came  to  the  school- 
room? 

Who  is  lazy? 

Who  has  a  pair  of  skates? 
Who  has  a  new  tie? 
Who  ate  some  candy? 
Who  was  sick? 
Who  went  to  walk? 


Animals  of  Japan. 

Japan  is  a  land  without  domestic 
animals.  It  seems  queer  for  a  strang- 
er to  goto  Japan  and  see  no  animals. 
There  are  no  cows.  The  Japanese 
neither  drink  milk  nor  eat-  meat. 
There  are  but  few  horses  and  these 
are  imported  mainly  for  the  use  of 
foreigners . 

The  freight  carts  in  the  streets  are 
pushed  and  pulled  by  coolies  and  the 
pleasure  carriages  are  drawn  by  men. 
There  are  but  few  dogs.  There  are 
no  sheep,  as  wool  is  not  used  in 
clothing.  Silk  and  cotton  are  used 
altogether. 

There  are  no  pigs.  Pork  is  an 
unknown  thing  there  and  lard  is  not 
used  in  cooking. 

There  are  no  goats  or  mules.  —  Ex, 
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1  Boulder 

: 

}  Mercantile 
|  Company 


Carries  a  complete 
line  of  fine  fancy 
and  staple  groceries, 


Home  Brand 

Goods  our  special 
line. 


Queen's  Ware 

Shelf-Graniteware 

Shoes 


Come  and 

see  us. 


Phone  No.  5 


Boulder,  Montana 


Maguire's 


Confectionery 
Fine  Stationery 
Cigars,  Tobacco 


Boulder,         Montana  i 


-TV"  — yrr^y^: 


afford  &  Hanchild 
Cafe 


I'  Boulder, 


Montana  J 


Take  No  Chances 


It's  advisable  to  keep  away  from 
unreliable  places  aad  buy  only  where 
you  can  depend  on  what  you  get,  at 
reasonable  prices.  No  cutting  for 
cheapness.  Our  reputation  must  be 
maintained,  so  we  always  supply 
the  best. 

Beef,     Pork,  Veal, 
Mutton,  Hams, 
Bacon,  Fresh 
Fis»ti  and  Poultry* 


The  Boulder  Market 

Wolter  &  De  Celles,  Proprietors 
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